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niiration . of all who read them, These 
things lie at the foundation of Webster's 
fame. And these are sufflcient to make his 
\}ame illustrious so long as the people of the 
Republic cherish the memories of its emi- 
nent men. It is daubtful if any official title 
could have added to the histre which unde- 
niably gilds the name of the great expound- 
er of the Constitution, the subtle logician, 
and the wonderful orator. That his gifts, 
his mental habits, and uncontrolled circum- 
stances led him into a regioa of actiyity in 
which he did not touch the daily life and 
thought of the common people is true. But, 
like some grand epic, his career remains to 
his f'ellow-countrymen a mighty memory. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 

This day is to be celebrated by a few as- 
sociations in New-England as the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dan- 
iel Webster. When we consider the 
native greatness of the man, we may well 
speculate as to the reasons why the name 
and fame of Webster, are not so closely 
identified with the history of the Republic 
that each anniversary of his birth should be 
observed with affectionate reverence. In 
some regards, Dakiel Webster was one of 
the greatest Americans who ever lived. It 
is difflcult, indeed, to institute a comparison 
between him and any other of the men 
whose memory is now cherished by patri- 
otic Citizens of the Republic. We are ac- 
customed to associate the names of Web- 
bteh, Clay, and Calhoun. They were 
contemporaries. They were frequently 
brought into closc relations in the Senate. 
They were the three greatest Americans of 
their time. But there was very little in 
common with this illustrious group of three. 
While each man is chiefly remembered as a 
great orator, it must be admitted that Web- 
ster was the greatest orator of the three. 
Neverthelcss, he lacked some of the gifts of 
eloquence with which Clav and Calhoun 
were richly endowed. And while the mem- 
ory of each of these three statesmen will for 
many genorations be cherished in the com- 
munities which they more immediately rep- 
resented, and while each will live long in 
the veneration of his surviving countrymen, 
it would appear as if there was more of 
affectionate human interest in the regard 
cherished for Clay and Calhoun than in 
that in which Webster is held. The two 
great Southerners -will ever be held in re- 
membranco as mighty and well-beluved lead- 
ers of men. Webster, as his figure recedes 
from us and history takes the place of the 
daily chronicle of the time, is almost wor- 
shiped as a demi-^od. 

Iu all of the vast and varied volume of 
Webster's eloquence there is very little 
that breathes a sympathy with his fellow- 
man, very little to evinco the orator's ten- 

derness for the poor and humble. Although 
Webster was most thoroughly "a human 
man," beset by the weaknesses and foibles 

of human nature,and given to the füllest grati- 

fication of sensuous appetites, in the memo- 5 

ries of most of his fellow-citizens he has been 

deified, as it were, and his life and work are 

referred to with bated breath, as if he be- 

longed to a purer and nobler race of heroes 

than any which have since trod the earth. 

There are men now living who have sat at 

table with Webster, who drank in with 

eager ears the delightful talk of the ' great 

man, who watched the mirthf ul , smile that 

sometimes illumined hiä dark face, and who 

caught a gleam of kindness beaming from, 

his wonderf ul eyes. There are others living 

who knew of his frequent struggles with the 

sordid cares which debt, extravagance, and 

unthriftiness brought upon him. But these 

do not associate " the godlike Daniel" 

with any of these petty concerns of life. To 

them he is, indeed, godlike, and from the 

belittling ineidents that mark, ' and some- 
times mar, his career, they walk backward 

with averted gaze. To them he will never 

be less than a hero. In their ears the sono- 

rous .diapason of his voiee lingers like the 

dying strains of some wondrous celestial 

melody. Therecollectionof his eloquence ia 

like that of • the tropical heat-lightning, and 

his gorgeous efflorescence of imagery still 

lingers in the minds of those who heard him, 

suggestive of all that is grand, noble, and 

powerful. '•"' When we ' think of Webster, 

we think of the ocean, the pomps of sunset 

skies, and the tmmder-storm. 
That this wonderf ul genius, for such he cer- 

tainly was, should have set his heart on reach- 1 

ing a great office,, and should have died with 

thiswish ungratified, will ever be regarded 

as one of the anomalies of our form of pub- 
lic life. Itisuseless now to inquire what 

Webster would have been as chief magis-' 

träte of the Republic. It is enough to know 

that he will live in American history as a 

mighty orator, a great lawyer. It was 

not his good fortune to be associated hon- 

orably with any important historical 

event which might link his name with 

the foundation, or growth, of the Republic. 

The story of the lives of Washington, 

Jeeferson, . and Lincoln, when retold 

to future generations, will be the story 

of momentous crises in our national life. 

There are immortal sentences in the great 

orations which Webster pronounced on 

hi3toric occasions. His speech in reply to 

Calhoun, and entitled "The Constitution 

not a Compact between the Sovereign 

States," was a masterpiece of logic which 

scholars will study for many generations to 

come. Certain passages in his reply to 

Hayne will remain in the literature of the 

English-speaking world, flawless jewels, 

and needing no acquaintance whatever with 
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